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PREFACE 
' 


“What Is It Like to Be a Bat?” was published fifty years ago in The 
Philosophical Review (October 1974). In it I tried to show that the 
irreducible subjectivity of consciousness is an obstacle to many proposed 
solutions to the mind-body problem. Since then consciousness has 
gradually become a central topic of discussion in philosophy, psychology, 
and neuroscience, and the special problems posed by its distinctive 
character have received lots of attention. There is no agreement about how 
to deal with those problems: some people believe that consciousness can be 
accommodated in a materialist worldview; others, myself included, believe 
the reality of consciousness implies that the physical sciences give an 
incomplete description of the natural order; still others believe that our 
ordinary conception of consciousness may have to be abandoned or revised 
if it is incompatible with materialism. 

Perhaps because it presented the problem through a particularly vivid 
example, the essay has become a standard reference in many of these 
debates and in the theories that they have generated. In the early 1970s I 
had a house in the country in Pennsylvania, and bats nested in the 
woodwork. At dusk they would emerge to hunt for their dinner, but 
occasionally one of them would lose its way and end up inside the house 
instead, giving me an alarming experience of intimate contact with an alien 
creature. I suppose the bat felt the same. 

Thinking about the bat became part of my ongoing reflections on the 
mind-body problem, and helped to provide a new way to pose it. By 
pointing out something we didn’t and couldnt know about the bat’s 
experience—namely what it was like for the bat—even though we could be 
confident that the thing we didn’t know was real, I hoped to get people to 
recognize that there was more to the mind of the bat than could be captured 
by a physiological or behavioral description of the kind that is in principle 
accessible to us through observation. And by explaining why this feature of 


the bat’s experience was inaccessible to us, I hoped to pin down its crucial, 


essentially subjective character.! 

The essay was conceived as a contribution to discussion of the mind- 
body problem, and the point about the bat was just a subsidiary step in the 
argument to the main conclusion—namely that the subjectivity of 
consciousness presents an obstacle to the reduction of the mental to the 
physical. But the bat took on a life of its own, and became a standard 
reference in another area of discussion that came gradually to prominence 
over the same period—the topic of animal consciousness. As it happens, I 
may have contributed in another way to making that topic scientifically 
respectable. In 1973-1974 I was a visitor at Rockefeller University, one of 
whose luminaries was Donald Griffin, the zoologist who had discovered 
echolocation in bats. He kindly agreed to meet with me, and we had 
extensive conversations not only about bats but about animal consciousness 
in general, and the reluctance of biologists and psychologists to talk about 
or even recognize it. He became persuaded that this was an important and 
neglected subject, and the result was his book, The Question of Animal 
Awareness,” which had a significant influence in getting people to take the 
subject seriously. The field has now progressed to the point that there is 
extensive research on the consciousness and cognition not only of mammals 
and birds, but also of fish, mollusks, and insects. 

My essay is sometimes misinterpreted as claiming that because the 
subjective character of consciousness is beyond the reach of the objective 
physical sciences, it is beyond the reach of scientific understanding 
altogether. On the contrary, I believe what it shows is that scientific 
understanding should not be limited to the kind of theory of an objective 
external reality, based on shared observation, that characterizes the physical 
sciences. The reality of consciousness requires an expansion of our 
scientific ideas, to accommodate what does not conform to the physical 
conception of objectivity. 

I touch on this point at the end of the essay, with the suggestion of an 
objective phenomenology, but in the years following its publication I 
continued to think about the mind-body problem, trying to imagine what a 
positive solution might look like if one took the subjectivity of 
consciousness seriously. For those who may be interested, I have included 
one such account as the second essay in this book. It was presented as a 
lecture at the Annual Meeting of the Association for the Scientific Study of 


Consciousness in 2023. The idea is more fully set out in a much longer 
essay Called “The Psychophysical Nexus,” which can be found in my book 
Concealment and Exposure and Other Essays (Oxford University Press, 
2002).° Though necessarily tentative, and very speculative, it expresses a 
position that I still think promising. 

The long life and continued salience of the bat paper has prompted its 
republication in this short book. The problem it poses is still very much 
with us. 


1 
WHAT IS IT LIKE TO BE A BAT? 


’ 


Consciousness is what makes the mind-body problem really intractable. 
Perhaps that is why current discussions of the problem give it little attention 
or get it obviously wrong. The recent wave of reductionist euphoria has 
produced several analyses of mental phenomena and mental concepts 
designed to explain the possibility of some variety of materialism, 
psychophysical identification, or reduction. But the problems dealt with 
are those common to this type of reduction and other types, and what makes 
the mind-body problem unique, and unlike the water-H,O problem or the 


Turing machine-IBM machine problem or the _lightning—electrical 
discharge problem or the gene-DNA problem or the oak tree—hydrocarbon 
problem, is ignored. 

Every reductionist has his favorite analogy from modern science. It is 
most unlikely that any of these unrelated examples of successful reduction 
will shed light on the relation of mind to brain. But philosophers share the 
general human weakness for explanations of what is incomprehensible in 
terms suited for what is familiar and well understood, though entirely 
different. This has led to the acceptance of implausible accounts of the 
mental largely because they would permit familiar kinds of reduction. I 
shall try to explain why the usual examples do not help us to understand the 
relation between mind and body—why, indeed, we have at present no 
conception of what an explanation of the physical nature of a mental 
phenomenon would be. Without consciousness the mind-body problem 
would be much less interesting. With consciousness it seems hopeless. The 
most important and characteristic feature of conscious mental phenomena is 
very poorly understood. Most reductionist theories do not even try to 
explain it. And careful examination will show that no currently available 


concept of reduction is applicable to it. Perhaps a new theoretical form can 
be devised for the purpose, but such a solution, if it exists, lies in the distant 
intellectual future. 

Conscious experience is a widespread phenomenon. It occurs at many 
levels of animal life, though we cannot be sure of its presence in the simpler 
organisms, and it is very difficult to say in general what provides evidence 
of it. (Some extremists have been prepared to deny it even of mammals 
other than man.) No doubt it occurs in countless forms totally unimaginable 
to us, on other planets in other solar systems throughout the universe. But 
no matter how the form may vary, the fact that an organism has conscious 
experience at all means, basically, that there is something it is like to be that 
organism. There may be further implications about the form of the 
experience; there may even (though I doubt it) be implications about the 
behavior of the organism. But fundamentally an organism has conscious 
mental states if and only if there is something that it is like to be that 
organism—something it is like for the organism. 

We may call this the subjective character of experience. It is not captured 
by any of the familiar, recently devised reductive analyses of the mental, for 
all of them are logically compatible with its absence. It is not analyzable in 
terms of any explanatory system of functional states, or intentional states, 
since these could be ascribed to robots or automata that behaved like people 
though they experienced nothing.’ It is not analyzable in terms of the causal 
role of experiences in relation to typical human behavior—for similar 
reasons.’ I do not deny that conscious mental states and events cause 
behavior, nor that they may be given functional characterizations. I deny 
only that this kind of thing exhausts their analysis. Any reductionist 
program has to be based on an analysis of what is to be reduced. If the 
analysis leaves something out, the problem will be falsely posed. It is 
useless to base the defense of materialism on any analysis of mental 
phenomena that fails to deal explicitly with their subjective character. For 
there is no reason to suppose that a reduction which seems plausible when 
no attempt is made to account for consciousness can be extended to include 
consciousness. Without some idea, therefore, of what the subjective 
character of experience is, we cannot know what is required of a physicalist 
theory. 

While an account of the physical basis of mind must explain many 
things, this appears to be the most difficult. It is impossible to exclude the 


phenomenological features of experience from a reduction in the same way 
that one excludes the phenomenal features of an ordinary substance from a 
physical or chemical reduction of it—namely, by explaining them as effects 
on the minds of human observers.* If physicalism is to be defended, the 
phenomenological features must themselves be given a physical account. 
But when we examine their subjective character it seems that such a result 
is impossible. The reason is that every subjective phenomenon is essentially 
connected with a single point of view, and it seems inevitable that an 
objective, physical theory will abandon that point of view. 

Let me first try to state the issue somewhat more fully than by referring 
to the relation between the subjective and the objective, or between the 
pour-soi and the en-soi. This is far from easy. Facts about what it is like to 
be an X are very peculiar, so peculiar that some may be inclined to doubt 
their reality, or the significance of claims about them. To illustrate the 
connection between subjectivity and a point of view, and to make evident 
the importance of subjective features, it will help to explore the matter in 
relation to an example that brings out clearly the divergence between the 
two types of conception, subjective and objective. 

I assume we all believe that bats have experience. After all, they are 
mammals, and there is no more doubt that they have experience than that 
mice or pigeons or whales have experience. I have chosen bats instead of 
wasps or flounders because if one travels too far down the phylogenetic 
tree, people gradually shed their faith that there is experience there at all. 
Bats, although more closely related to us than those other species, 
nevertheless present a range of activity and a sensory apparatus so different 
from ours that the problem I want to pose is exceptionally vivid (though it 
certainly could be raised with other species). Even without the benefit of 
philosophical reflection, anyone who has spent some time in an enclosed 
space with an excited bat knows what it is to encounter a fundamentally 
alien form of life. 

I have said that the essence of the belief that bats have experience is that 
there is something that it is like to be a bat. Now we know that most bats 
(the Microchiroptera, to be precise) perceive the external world primarily 
by sonar, or echolocation, detecting the reflections, from objects within 
range, of their own rapid, subtly modulated, high-frequency shrieks. Their 
brains are designed to correlate the outgoing impulses with the subsequent 
echoes, and the information thus acquired enables bats to make precise 


discriminations of distance, size, shape, motion, and texture comparable to 
those we make by vision. But bat sonar, though clearly a form of 
perception, is not similar in its operation to any sense that we possess, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it is subjectively like anything we can 
experience or imagine. This appears to create difficulties for the notion of 
what it is like to be a bat. We must consider whether any method will permit 


us to extrapolate to the inner life of the bat from our own case,” and if not, 
what alternative methods there may be for understanding the notion. 

Our own experience provides the basic material for our imagination, 
whose range is therefore limited. It will not help to try to imagine that one 
has webbing on one’s arms, which enables one to fly around at dusk and 
dawn catching insects in one’s mouth; that one has very poor vision, and 
perceives the surrounding world by a system of reflected high-frequency 
sound signals; and that one spends the day hanging upside down by one’s 
feet in an attic. In so far as I can imagine this (which is not very far), it tells 
me only what it would be like for me to behave as a bat behaves. But that is 
not the question. I want to know what it is like for a bat to be a bat. Yet if I 
try to imagine this, I am restricted to the resources of my own mind, and 
those resources are inadequate to the task. I cannot perform it either by 
imagining additions to my present experience, or by imagining segments 
gradually subtracted from it, or by imagining some combination of 
additions, subtractions, and modifications. 

To the extent that I could look and behave like a wasp or a bat without 
changing my fundamental structure, my experiences would not be anything 
like the experiences of those animals. On the other hand, it is doubtful that 
any meaning can be attached to the supposition that I should possess the 
internal neurophysiological constitution of a bat. Even if I could by gradual 
degrees be transformed into a bat, nothing in my present constitution 
enables me to imagine what the experiences of such a future stage of myself 
thus metamorphosed would be like. The best evidence would come from 
the experiences of bats, if we only knew what they were like. 

So if extrapolation from our own case is involved in the idea of what it is 
like to be a bat, the extrapolation must be incompletable. We cannot form 
more than a schematic conception of what it is like. For example, we may 
ascribe general types of experience on the basis of the animal’s structure 
and behavior. Thus we describe bat sonar as a form of three-dimensional 
forward perception; we believe that bats feel some versions of pain, fear, 


hunger, and lust, and that they have other, more familiar types of perception 
besides sonar. But we believe that these experiences also have in each case 
a specific subjective character, which it is beyond our ability to conceive. 
And if there is conscious life elsewhere in the universe, it is likely that some 
of it will not be describable even in the most general experiential terms 


available to us.° (The problem is not confined to exotic cases, however, for 
it exists between one person and another. The subjective character of the 
experience of a person deaf and blind from birth is not accessible to me, for 
example, nor presumably is mine to him. This does not prevent us each 
from believing that the other’s experience has such a subjective character.) 

If anyone is inclined to deny that we can believe in the existence of facts 
like this whose exact nature we cannot possibly conceive, he should reflect 
that in contemplating the bats we are in much the same position that 
intelligent bats or Martians’ would occupy if they tried to form a conception 
of what it was like to be us. The structure of their own minds might make it 
impossible for them to succeed, but we know they would be wrong to 
conclude that there is not anything precise that it is like to be us: that only 
certain general types of mental state could be ascribed to us (perhaps 
perception and appetite would be concepts common to us both; perhaps 
not). We know they would be wrong to draw such a skeptical conclusion 
because we know what it is like to be us. And we know that while it 
includes an enormous amount of variation and complexity, and while we do 
not possess the vocabulary to describe it adequately, its subjective character 
is highly specific, and in some respects describable in terms that can be 
understood only by creatures like us. The fact that we cannot expect ever to 
accommodate in our language a detailed description of Martian or bat 
phenomenology should not lead us to dismiss as meaningless the claim that 
bats and Martians have experiences fully comparable in richness of detail to 
our own. It would be fine if someone were to develop concepts and a theory 
that enabled us to think about those things, but such an understanding may 
be permanently denied to us by the limits of our nature. And to deny the 
reality or logical significance of what we can never describe or understand 
is the crudest form of cognitive dissonance. 

This brings us to the edge of a topic that requires much more discussion 
than I can give it here: namely, the relation between facts on the one hand 
and conceptual schemes or systems of representation on the other. My 
realism about the subjective domain in all its forms implies a belief in the 


existence of facts beyond the reach of human concepts. Certainly it is 
possible for a human being to believe that there are facts which humans 
never will possess the requisite concepts to represent or comprehend. 
Indeed, it would be foolish to doubt this, given the finiteness of humanity’s 
expectations. After all, there would have been transfinite numbers even if 
everyone had been wiped out by the Black Death before Cantor discovered 
them. But one might also believe that there are facts which could not ever 
be represented or comprehended by human beings, even if the species 
lasted forever—simply because our structure does not permit us to operate 
with concepts of the requisite type. This impossibility might even be 
observed by other beings, but it is not clear that the existence of such 
beings, or the possibility of their existence, is a precondition of the 
significance of the hypothesis that there are humanly inaccessible facts. 
(After all, the nature of beings with access to humanly inaccessible facts is 
presumably itself a humanly inaccessible fact.) Reflection on what it is like 
to be a bat seems to lead us, therefore, to the conclusion that there are facts 
that do not consist in the truth of propositions expressible in a human 
language. We can be compelled to recognize the existence of such facts 
without being able to state or comprehend them. 

I shall not pursue this subject, however. Its bearing on the topic before us 
(namely, the mind-body problem) is that it enables us to make a general 
observation about the subjective character of experience. Whatever may be 
the status of facts about what it is like to be a human being, or a bat, or a 
Martian, these appear to be facts that embody a particular point of view. 

I am not adverting here to the alleged privacy of experience to its 
possessor. The point of view in question is not one accessible only to a 
single individual. Rather it is a type. It is often possible to take up a point of 
view other than one’s own, so the comprehension of such facts is not 
limited to one’s own case. There is a sense in which phenomenological facts 
are perfectly objective: one person can know or say of another what the 
quality of the other’s experience is. They are subjective, however, in the 
sense that even this objective ascription of experience is possible only for 
someone sufficiently similar to the object of ascription to be able to adopt 
his point of view—to understand the ascription in the first person as well as 
in the third, so to speak. The more different from oneself the other 
experiencer is, the less success one can expect with this enterprise. In our 
own case we occupy the relevant point of view, but we will have as much 


difficulty understanding our own experience properly if we approach it 
from another point of view as we would if we tried to understand the 


experience of another species without taking up its point of view.® 

This bears directly on the mind-body problem. For if the facts of 
experience—facts about what it is like for the experiencing organism—are 
accessible only from one point of view, then it is a mystery how the true 
character of experiences could be revealed in the physical operation of that 
organism. The latter is a domain of objective facts par excellence—the kind 
that can be observed and understood from many points of view and by 
individuals with differing perceptual systems. There are no comparable 
imaginative obstacles to the acquisition of knowledge about bat 
neurophysiology by human scientists, and intelligent bats or Martians might 
learn more about the human brain than we ever will. 

This is not by itself an argument against reduction. A Martian scientist 
with no understanding of visual perception could understand the rainbow, or 
lightning, or clouds as physical phenomena, though he would never be able 
to understand the human concepts of rainbow, lightning, or cloud, or the 
place these things occupy in our phenomenal world. The objective nature of 
the things picked out by these concepts could be apprehended by him 
because, although the concepts themselves are connected with a particular 
point of view and a particular visual phenomenology, the things 
apprehended from that point of view are not: they are observable from the 
point of view but external to it; hence they can be comprehended from other 
points of view also, either by the same organisms or by others. Lightning 
has an objective character that is not exhausted by its visual appearance, 
and this can be investigated by a Martian without vision. To be precise, it 
has a more objective character than is revealed in its visual appearance. In 
speaking of the move from subjective to objective characterization, I wish 
to remain noncommittal about the existence of an end point, the completely 
objective intrinsic nature of the thing, which one might or might not be able 
to reach. It may be more accurate to think of objectivity as a direction in 
which the understanding can travel. And in understanding a phenomenon 
like lightning, it is legitimate to go as far away as one can from a Strictly 
human viewpoint.” 

In the case of experience, on the other hand, the connection with a 
particular point of view seems much closer. It is difficult to understand what 
could be meant by the objective character of an experience, apart from the 


particular point of view from which its subject apprehends it. After all, what 
would be left of what it was like to be a bat if one removed the viewpoint of 
the bat? But if experience does not have, in addition to its subjective 
character, an objective nature that can be apprehended from many different 
points of view, then how can it be supposed that a Martian investigating my 
brain might be observing physical processes which were my mental 
processes (as he might observe physical processes which were bolts of 
lightning), only from a different point of view? How, for that matter, could a 


human physiologist observe them from another point of view?!° 

We appear to be faced with a general difficulty about psychophysical 
reduction. In other areas the process of reduction is a move in the direction 
of greater objectivity, toward a more accurate view of the real nature of 
things. This is accomplished by reducing our dependence on individual or 
species-specific points of view toward the object of investigation. We 
describe it not in terms of the impressions it makes on our senses, but in 
terms of its more general effects and of properties detectable by means 
other than the human senses. The less it depends on a specifically human 
viewpoint, the more objective is our description. It is possible to follow this 
path because although the concepts and ideas we employ in thinking about 
the external world are initially applied from a point of view that involves 
Our perceptual apparatus, they are used by us to refer to things beyond 
themselves toward which we have the phenomenal point of view. Therefore 
we can abandon it in favor of another, and still be thinking about the same 
things. 

Experience itself, however, does not seem to fit the pattern. The idea of 
moving from appearance to reality seems to make no sense here. What is 
the analogue in this case to pursuing a more objective understanding of the 
same phenomena by abandoning the initial subjective viewpoint toward 
them in favor of another that is more objective but concerns the same thing? 
Certainly it appears unlikely that we will get closer to the real nature of 
human experience by leaving behind the particularity of our human point of 
view and striving for a description in terms accessible to beings that could 
not imagine what it was like to be us. If the subjective character of 
experience is fully comprehensible only from one point of view, then any 
shift to greater objectivity—that is, less attachment to a specific viewpoint 
—does not take us nearer to the real nature of the phenomenon: it takes us 
farther away from it. 


In a sense, the seeds of this objection to the reducibility of experience 
are already detectable in successful cases of reduction, for in discovering 
sound to be, in reality, a wave phenomenon in air or other media, we leave 
behind one viewpoint to take up another, and the auditory, human or animal 
viewpoint that we leave behind remains unreduced. Members of radically 
different species may both understand the same physical events in objective 
terms, and this does not require that they understand the phenomenal forms 
in which those events appear to the senses of members of the other species. 
Thus it is a condition of their referring to a common reality that their more 
particular viewpoints are not part of the common reality that they both 
apprehend. The reduction can succeed only if the species-specific viewpoint 
is omitted from what is to be reduced. 

But while we are right to leave this point of view aside in seeking a 
fuller understanding of the external world, we cannot ignore it permanently, 
since it is the essence of the internal world, and not merely a point of view 
on it. Most of the neobehaviorism of recent philosophical psychology 
results from the effort to substitute an objective concept of mind for the real 
thing, in order to have nothing left over which cannot be reduced. If we 
acknowledge that a physical theory of mind must account for the subjective 
character of experience, we must admit that no presently available 
conception gives us a clue how this could be done. The problem is unique. 
If mental processes are indeed physical processes, then there is something it 
is like, intrinsically,'' to undergo certain physical processes. What it is for 
such a thing to be the case remains a mystery. 

What moral should be drawn from these reflections, and what should be 
done next? It would be a mistake to conclude that physicalism must be 
false. Nothing is proved by the inadequacy of physicalist hypotheses that 
assume a faulty objective analysis of mind. It would be truer to say that 
physicalism is a position we cannot understand because we do not at 
present have any conception of how it might be true. Perhaps it will be 
thought unreasonable to require such a conception as a condition of 
understanding. After all, it might be said, the meaning of physicalism is 
clear enough: mental states are states of the body; mental events are 
physical events. We do not know which physical states and events they are, 
but that should not prevent us from understanding the hypothesis. What 
could be clearer than the words “is” and “are”? 


But I believe it is precisely this apparent clarity of the word “is” that is 
deceptive. Usually, when we are told that X is Y we know how it is 
supposed to be true, but that depends on a conceptual or theoretical 
background and is not conveyed by the “is” alone. We know how both “X” 
and “Y” refer, and the kinds of things to which they refer, and we have a 
rough idea how the two referential paths might converge on a single thing, 
be it an object, a person, a process, an event, or whatever. But when the two 
terms of the identification are very disparate it may not be so clear how it 
could be true. We may not have even a rough idea of how the two 
referential paths could converge, or what kind of things they might 
converge on, and a theoretical framework may have to be supplied to enable 
us to understand this. Without the framework, an air of mysticism surrounds 
the identification. 

This explains the magical flavor of popular presentations of fundamental 
scientific discoveries, given out as propositions to which one must 
subscribe without really understanding them. For example, people are now 
told at an early age that all matter is really energy. But despite the fact that 
they know what “is” means, most of them never form a conception of what 
makes this claim true, because they lack the theoretical background. 

At the present time the status of physicalism is similar to that which the 
hypothesis that matter is energy would have had if uttered by a pre-Socratic 
philosopher. We do not have the beginnings of a conception of how it might 
be true. In order to understand the hypothesis that a mental event is a 
physical event, we require more than an understanding of the word “is.” 
The idea of how a mental and a physical term might refer to the same thing 
is lacking, and the usual analogies with theoretical identification in other 
fields fail to supply it. They fail because if we construe the reference of 
mental terms to physical events on the usual model, we either get a 
reappearance of separate subjective events as the effects through which 
mental reference to physical events is secured, or else we get a false 
account of how mental terms refer (for example, a causal behaviorist one). 

Strangely enough, we may have evidence for the truth of something we 
cannot really understand. Suppose a caterpillar is locked in a sterile safe by 
someone unfamiliar with insect metamorphosis, and weeks later the safe is 
reopened, revealing a butterfly. If the person knows that the safe has been 
shut the whole time, he has reason to believe that the butterfly is or was 
once the caterpillar, without having any idea in what sense this might be so. 


(One possibility is that the caterpillar contained a tiny winged parasite that 
devoured it and grew into the butterfly.) 

It is conceivable that we are in such a position with regard to 
physicalism. Donald Davidson has argued that if mental events have 
physical causes and effects, they must have physical descriptions. He holds 
that we have reason to believe this even though we do not—and in fact 
could not—have a general psychophysical theory.!* His argument applies to 
intentional mental events, but I think we also have some reason to believe 
that sensations are physical processes, without being in a position to 
understand how. Davidson’s position is that certain physical events have 
irreducibly mental properties, and perhaps some view describable in this 
way is correct. But nothing of which we can now form a conception 
corresponds to it, nor have we any idea what a theory would be like that 
enabled us to conceive of it.!° 

Very little work has been done on the basic question (from which 
mention of the brain can be entirely omitted) whether any sense can be 
made of experiences’ having an objective character at all. Does it make 
sense, in other words, to ask what my experiences are really like, as 
opposed to how they appear to me? We cannot genuinely understand the 
hypothesis that their nature is captured in a physical description unless we 
understand the more fundamental idea that they have an objective nature (or 
that objective processes can have a subjective nature). '4 

I should like to close with a speculative proposal. It may be possible to 
approach the gap between subjective and objective from another direction. 
Setting aside temporarily the relation between the mind and the brain, we 
can pursue a more objective understanding of the mental in its own right. At 
present we are completely unequipped to think about the subjective 
character of experience without relying on the imagination—without taking 
up the point of view of the experiential subject. This should be regarded as 
a challenge to form new concepts and devise a new method—an objective 
phenomenology not dependent on empathy or the imagination. Though 
presumably it would not capture everything, its goal would be to describe, 
at least in part, the subjective character of experiences in a form 
comprehensible to beings incapable of having those experiences. 

We would have to develop such a phenomenology to describe the sonar 
experiences of bats, but it would also be possible to begin with humans. 
One might try, for example, to develop concepts that could be used to 


explain to a person blind from birth what it was like to see. One would 
reach a blank wall eventually, but it should be possible to devise a method 
of expressing in objective terms much more than we can at present, and 
with much greater precision. The loose intermodal analogies—for example, 
“Red is like the sound of a trumpet”—which crop up in discussions of this 
subject are of little use. That should be clear to anyone who has both heard 
a trumpet and seen red. But structural features of perception might be more 
accessible to objective description, even though something would be left 
out. And concepts alternative to those we learn in the first person may 
enable us to arrive at a kind of understanding even of our own experience 
which is denied us by the very ease of description and lack of distance that 
subjective concepts afford. 

Apart from its own interest, a phenomenology that is in this sense 
objective may permit questions about the physical! basis of experience to 
assume a more intelligible form. Aspects of subjective experience that 
admitted this kind of objective description might be better candidates for 
objective explanations of a more familiar sort. But whether or not this guess 
is correct, it seems unlikely that any physical theory of mind can be 
contemplated until more thought has been given to the general problem of 
subjective and objective. Otherwise we cannot even pose the mind-body 
problem without sidestepping it. 


: 


FURTHER THOUGHTS 
THE PSYCHOPHYSICAL NEXUS 


’ 


I believe that the conceptual scheme of our natural language is dualistic. It 
distinguishes between mental and physical events and properties, and while 
recognizing that there are many systematic connections between them, 
clearly implies that they are never the same—that they are different in kind. 
Physical phenomena are part of the spatio-temporal order and can be 
observed by perception. Mental phenomena appear within the point of view 
of an individual subject and cannot be perceived from outside by another 
subject. Whereas physical objects and physical phenomena don’t have a 
point of view. 

This conceptual dualism is the basis for a philosophical argument for 
metaphysical dualism. It goes back to Descartes: We can clearly conceive of 
the body existing without a mind, or the mind existing without a body. We 
can clearly conceive of a physical organism behaviorally, physiologically, 
and chemically indistinguishable from you or me, but which nevertheless 
has no inner, subjective mental life—a zombie, in the technical 
philosophical sense. If we take what is clearly conceivable to be evidence of 
what is possible, this seems to show that one of them really could exist 
without the other. And that means that in an ordinary human being, the 
mental is something in addition to the physical, and not identical with any 
part of it. Whether it is an additional thing, or just an additional set of 
properties, is a further question. 

This metaphysical dualism has been strenuously resisted, mostly by 
denying the conceptual dualism from which it derives. In different ways, 
philosophers in an analytic tradition that includes Gilbert Ryle, J. J. C. 


Smart, Hilary Putnam, and many others have tried to show that the surface 
appearance of our mental concepts is misleading, and that proper analysis 
will show that they don’t imply the existence of anything that is not part of 
the physical world. All these candidate analyses involve some kind of 
reduction of the mental to the physical, either defining mental concepts in 
terms of behavioral dispositions, or in terms of so-called “functional role” 
(by which is meant the typical place of a type of mental state in a complex 
causal network of internal states responsible for regulating the organism’s 
interaction with the environment), or else offering not a definition but an 
account of the publicly observable conditions under which we employ 
mental concepts—the behavioral and circumstantial criteria for their 
application or assertion in ordinary language. 

If a reductionist analysis of this kind were successful, it would show that 
the thought that we can conceive of the mind without the body, or of a 
philosophical zombie, is an illusion, since that is not conceptually possible. 
But I believe all such analyses fail, because there simply is no contradiction 
between an organism’s satisfying any behavioral, functional, physiological, 
or chemical description, however elaborate, and its having no inner 
consciousness at all. And the feature that is not entailed by any purely 
physical or behavioral or functional analysis is the irreducible subjectivity 
of consciousness—what it feels like, from the point of view of the subject, 
to be in such a state—as I argued in “What Is It Like to Be a Bat?” 

But in spite of being convinced of this conceptual irreducibility, I still 
want to resist dualism—not only Cartesian substance dualism, with its 
separate soul, but also property dualism, according to which conscious 
living organisms have mental properties and states that are distinct from all 
their physical properties and states. I suspect that, in spite of what our 
natural language concepts seem to imply, the truth lies in some form of 
monism. More specifically, I suspect that conscious mental properties and 
their neurophysiological conditions are not distinct but are inseparable 
aspects of some one thing, for which we do not at present have a concept, 
but which our natural mental and physical concepts represent incompletely 
and inadequately. 

This is a position with a long philosophical history, going back to 
Spinoza. It is sometimes called neutral monism, sometimes dual aspect 
theory. It would mean that the conceivability argument for dualism fails 


because, although the relation between the mental and the physical is 
necessary, our incomplete concepts make it seem contingent. 

The hypothesis of metaphysical, as opposed to conceptual, monism 
seems empirically attractive. Our knowledge of the empirical relations 
between consciousness and the brain is only at its beginnings, but it seems 
natural to assume that nothing happens in consciousness without physical 
conditions, and that the relations are systematic. Whenever we observe such 
systematic correlations in nature, it’s natural to speculate about the 
possibility of a deeper connection based on a better understanding of the 
true nature of the phenomena that seem distinct. 

Of course if, as I believe, our present concepts are still dualistic, 
empirical research on the relations between consciousness and the brain 
will remain dualistic in form for the foreseeable future. That is, it will be 
research on the objective neurophysiological or functional conditions of 
subjective mental phenomena. But I think it is reasonable at the same time 
to have in the back of our minds the idea that a true theory may require the 
transcendence or extension of our present concepts of the mental and the 
physical, as part of a new type of explanation, which reveals the most basic 
relations between them to be not contingent but necessary. 

I want to try to say what this would mean, and how having in mind the 
possibility of such a theory might indicate directions of research. But the 
question with which I’ll be primarily occupied is whether the idea makes 
any sense at all. The idea of a property or state that is necessarily both 
mental and physical can’t be created by definition: i.e., an X that is both 
mental and physical. That would be just a verbal creation, and wouldn’t 
imply that the two conjuncts couldn’t exist separately. 

The concept could only be introduced as part of an explanatory theory 
that revealed the noncontingency of the connection. We have examples of 
this in the physical sciences. The correlation between temperature and 
pressure of a gas at constant volume tums out to be not a contingent relation 
between two distinct properties, but a necessary truth in virtue of the deeper 
grounding of both temperature and pressure in the kinetic energy of the 
molecules of which the gas is composed. But of course this macro to micro 
reduction within the physical domain cannot serve as a model for the case 
of consciousness and the brain. 

Instead, we must be open to an identification of both the mental and the 
physical with something that is neither mental nor physical in the usual 


sense, but which necessarily has both of them as essential aspects. I believe 
such a concept could emerge only through the method of inference to the 
best explanation, where the explanandum includes both the mental and the 
physical and the systematic correlations between them—a theory of an 
expanded natural order. 

This is all very abstract. But let me, in the same speculative vein, offer a 
guess about the type of necessary connection we might hope to discover. I 
have insisted that the familiar relations at the macro level between 
consciousness and physical inputs and behavioral outputs are contingent. 
But I believe they can serve as a model for the deeper, noncontingent 
relations between consciousness and neurophysiology. That is, by tracing 
inward to their source the familiar observable psychophysical connections 
that are contingent because they are mediated by sense organs, sensory 
neurons, motor neurons, bones, muscles, tendons, and so forth, we will 
eventually reach connections that are no longer contingent because they are 
unmediated. 

In other words, I suggest that conscious experiences have something 
analogous to essential behavioral manifestations in the central nervous 
system—that they are just what the immediate causes of these 
manifestations feel like from the inside. This would be to take the form of 
what is to be explained as a clue to the form of the explanation, while at the 
Same time coming to see regularities that appear contingent as based on 
something necessary at a deeper level. 

Take pain, for example. At the macroscopic level, it is typically caused 
by injury, causes behavioral avoidance, and operates as negative 
reinforcement. But all these connections depend on input and output 
pathways that are not among the necessary or sufficient physical conditions 
of pain. There is a central state, however, which is at the meeting point of 
these causes and effects—the terminus of the causes and the origin of the 
effects—and my suggestion is that it is a state that is not merely physical, 
but that has a subjective “inside,” unique to this constellation of causal 
dispositions, which are its necessary physical expression. 

Or take the sensation of thirst, which is caused by dehydration and 
causes drinking, but only through the mediation of internal detectors for 
blood volume and concentration of interstitial fluid, and of motor and 
perceptual pathways, though these mediators are neither necessary nor 
sufficient conditions for the sensation itself. Yet the conditional dispositions 


at the level of the organism presumably have their basis in a central state 
whose dispositions are intrinsic to it, and the monism I am suggesting holds 
that the physical description of that state is incomplete, because there is also 
something it feels like to be in it, of which these dispositions are the 
unmediated physical expression. 

The view is monistic because it holds that in such cases the experience 
and the physical state are necessary and sufficient conditions of each other, 
but denies that either causes the other. Rather, the experience and the 
physical state have the same causes and effects because they are simply the 
inner and outer aspects of a single state which is incompletely described by 
exclusively physical or exclusively mental concepts. 

I’ve been speaking loosely about mental and physical “states,” but in any 
serious theory it would be better to think in terms of properties. Then the 
claim would be that the property of experiencing thirst is identical with 
some neurophysiological property of the organism, and the relation between 
the two is necessary because each of the two concepts picks out a single 
more fundamental property by a different noncontingent but incomplete 
description, one by its subjective mental aspect, the other by its objective 
physical aspect. 

It is worth noting the relation of this view to functionalism, with which it 
shares structural features even though functionalism is a reductionist theory 
usually proposed in defense of physicalism. Functionalism denies the 
irreducible subjectivity of consciousness by embracing a functional or 
causal behaviorist analysis of mental concepts. Neutral monism of the kind 
I am suggesting rejects any such conceptual reduction, but nevertheless 
makes use of something like the functionalist framework, not as a 
conceptual analysis but as a set of familiar facts about the observable 
conditions and consequences of mental phenomena. These facts, which are 
a condition of the possibility of our having mental concepts in a public 
language, must be explained by any theory of the intrinsic nature of mental 
states. According to neutral monism, that nature is mental from the inside 
and physiological from the outside, and provides the ultimate explanation 
for the causal roles of mental states identified in functionalist theories. 

I believe it makes sense to hope for a theory of this type, as a long-term 
ideal, because it would have the best chance of doing justice to the full 
range of facts about consciousness with which we are familiar, all of which 
have to be explained together: the mental, the behavioral, and the 


neurophysiological. In particular, I believe it would be superior to a theory 
based on a metaphysics of property dualism, which would have to combine 
a neurophysiological account of physical behavior with a system of 
psychophysical laws that were either interactionist—causation in both 
directions between mental and physical properties—or epiphenomenalist— 
causation only of the mental by the physical, meaning that consciousness 
has no causal role but is merely a side effect of the physical operation of the 
organism. 

Monism would allow us to hold on to the pretheoretical idea that pain 
itself makes me avoid what causes it, and thirst itself motivates me to drink, 
without relying on contingent causal interactions between mental and 
physical properties in the core of the central nervous system. 

This is still very abstract, and I don’t mean to suggest that I’ve made 
these monistic properties comprehensible. That could come only with the 
formulation of actual concepts of this type in the course of constructing an 
explanatory theory whose empirical confirmation provided evidence that 
such things exist. But I want to say a bit more about what such a theory 
might look like, and to address one question in particular: Would the states I 
am imagining really be unified, rather than raising again the question of the 
relation between their mental and physical aspects? This question requires 
us to distinguish the consequences of a property that are truly essential, 
revealing an internal, noncontingent relation, from those that are due to a 
merely contingent, external relation. 

All our working concepts require that there be some form of generally 
available access to what they refer to, and that means that any concept of a 
type of process or substance, or of a property, mental or physical, will refer 
to something that is systematically connected to other things, allowing 
different people from their different points of view to get a handle on it. 
This is true whether the property is liquidity or heat or painfulness. There 
are no natural kinds without systematic connections to other natural kinds. 

Sometimes the properties that permit us to make contact with a natural 
kind are external, contingent properties. This, as I have said, is true of the 
ordinary behavioral manifestations of mental states that permit us to have 
public mental concepts. It is also true of some of the manifest properties by 
which we identify many other natural kinds. For example, our prescientific 
concept of water picks out the liquid that fills the rivers, lakes, and oceans 
and falls from the sky as rain. These are contingent properties of water. But 


the closer we get to the thing itself, the more unmediated will be its 
manifestations, its effects, and its relations to certain other things. 
Eventually we arrive at effects that are directly entailed by the essential 
properties of the natural kind itself. The fact that water boils at a certain 
temperature and atmospheric pressure when heated is a _ necessary 
consequence of the molecular constitution of water and the fact that heat is 
molecular kinetic energy. Or to take a more basic example, the mass and 
charge of a proton, without which it would not be a proton, have strict 
consequences for its behavior in relation to other particles, similarly 
specified. 

The manifest properties of ordinary physical objects—their shape, size, 
weight, color, and texture, for example—already have necessary 
consequences for their interactions with other things whose properties are 
specified with sufficient precision. I wouldn’t want to say that the properties 
are identical to these external relations, but the consequences are not merely 
contingent. An object simply would not weigh one pound if it did not affect 
a scale in the appropriate way, in the absence of countervailing forces. 
However varied may be the contexts in which a property or type of thing 
appears, we have to suppose these essential relations preserved in order to 
be sure we are talking about the same property or thing. Some dispositions 
are necessary consequences of a thing’s essential nature. 

But all these connections at the gross level have implications for the type 
of analysis at the level of physical theory that can reveal more fully the 
intrinsic nature of such an object. An analysis in terms of microscopic 
components, however strange and sophisticated its form, must in some way 
preserve these external relations of the properties of the manifest object. 
However far we get from the manifest world of perception and common 
sense, that link must not be broken. 

Something similar is needed if our starting point is not the manifest 
world of inanimate physical objects, but the world of conscious creatures. 
In a case like thirst, for example, the subjective quality and the functional 
role are already connected in the way we ordinarily identify the 
phenomenon. It is a conscious state that typically has certain physical 
causes and behavioral manifestations (as well as other mental 
consequences). The full intrinsic character of the state has to be discovered, 
but the ordinary notion already contains, in rough form, an idea of the kind 
of state it is—just as an ordinary substance concept like water already 


contains, in rough form, an idea of the kind of thing it is, setting the 
possible paths to further detailed discovery of its true nature. 

In the case of water, those paths have led to the development of atomic 
physics and chemistry. What path is suggested if we start from embodied 
conscious states? The hypothesis of psychic atoms that are just like animals, 
only smaller, is not even a starter in this case, because we don’t have a 
coherent idea of larger conscious subjects being composed of smaller ones 
—as the early atomists had the perfectly clear geometrical idea of larger 
physical objects or processes being composed of smaller ones. But the more 
abstract idea of a form of analysis of conscious organisms whose elements 
will preserve in stricter form the relation between mental reality and 
behavior could guide the development of a reductive theory in this domain. 
There must be some kind of strict inner-outer or subjective-physical link at 
more basic levels that can account for the far looser and more complicated 
inner-outer link at the level of the organism. The idea would also have to 
include a completely new theory of composition—of mental or 
psychophysical parts and wholes. The parts and wholes need not be just 
chunks of the brain and their smaller components, but could include more 
complex extended processes and functions. 

My conjecture is that the familiar relation between conscious states and 
behavior, which permits us to have mental concepts, is a manifest but 
superficial and contingent version of the truth, that truth being that the 
active brain is the scene of a system of processes of a type more 
fundamental than either the mental or the physical, which combine to 
constitute both its physical and its experiential character. Each such sub- 
process is itself a version of a “mental- behavioral” relation that is not 
contingent but necessary because it is not mediated by anything (in the way 
that ordinary behavior is mediated by bones, muscles, and tendons, for 
example). 

The combination of these postulated processes would entail at more 
complex levels not only the observable behavior and _ functional 
organization, but the conscious mental life systematically related but not 
reducible to it. The aim would be to find a realization in the brain not just of 
functional states but of mental states in the full sense, and that means the 
realization must be both in itself physical and in itself mental. The reductive 
basis must preserve, in broad terms, the character of the processes being 


reduced. That is just as true here as it is in reductions of purely physical 
substances, processes, or forces. 

States of this kind, if they exist, could be identified only by theoretical 
inference; they would not be definable as the conjunction of independently 
identifiable mental and physical components, but would be understandable 
only as part of a theory that explains both, and the relations between them. 

I leave aside the question of how far down these states might go. Perhaps 
they are emergent, relative to the properties of atoms or molecules. But if 
they are not, this view would imply that the fundamental constituents of the 
world, out of which everything is composed, are neither physical nor mental 
but something more basic. This position is not equivalent to panpsychism. 
Panpsychism is, in effect, dualism all the way down. This is monism all the 
way down. 

If we see the inferred monistic explanatory concept as a purification of 
the ordinary concept of mind, with the sources of contingency in the 
mental-behavioral connections gradually removed as we close in on the 
thing itself, I think we can resist the objection that it doesn’t have the true 
unity of a single property—that it is a mere conjunction of the experiential 
and the physiological. But I have to enter a large caveat in closing this 
extravagant exposition: I think we will have reason to believe in the truth of 
such a monistic theory only if the observable facts, both mental and 
physical, cannot be explained without appeal to such unified properties—or 
perhaps only if the best explanation must appeal to them. If it appears that 
there is an equally good explanation of the entire physical course of events 
associated with thirst, or pain, for example—from physical causes to 
behavioral effects—using only physical concepts and physical laws, then 
there would not be sufficient reason to regard neutral monism as more 
likely than property dualism, with mental phenomena being explained by 
epiphenomenalist psychophysical laws. So psychophysical monism is, I 
think, hostage to the fairly radical condition that subjective consciousness, 
or something more fundamental that entails consciousness, is essential to 
the explanation of behavior. 

Finally, I suspect the most promising place to start on this quest is with 
experiential affect, positive or negative, where the link with behavior is 
most direct. Mark Solms has recently made a persuasive case that the core 


of conscious experience is not perception or cognition but affect.! This 
means that affect, with its positive or negative valence, is sufficient for 


consciousness, and that when other mental functions—which can also 
operate unconsciously—are conscious, it is because they are enlisted in the 
service of affect. This suggests that if there is evidence for the kind of 
psychophysical monism that I think we should be looking for, it would 
appear in its purest form in cases of biologically basic affect: bodily 
pleasure and pain, hunger and thirst and their satisfaction, for example. 

What I have offered is pure speculation. To describe the logical 
characteristics of such a theory is not to produce it. That would require a 
conceptual creation in the context of discovery that makes conceivable what 
at present is inconceivable—a hidden necessary connection. But it won’t be 
possible even to consider such a solution unless we have an incomplete 
conception of it in advance. And that requires the willingness to 
contemplate the idea of a single natural phenomenon that is in itself, and 
necessarily, both subjectively mental from the inside and objectively 
physical from the outside—just as we are. 
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1. Two acknowledgments: In 1971 Timothy Sprigge in his paper “Final Causes” (Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, suppl. vol. 45) had proposed as the essential condition of 
consciousness that there must be “something it is like to be” the creature in question. And B. 
A. Farrell had asked the question, “What would it be like to be a bat?” in his paper 
“Experience” (Mind, 1950), though he dismissed the difficulty for materialism. When I wrote 
my paper, I hadn’t read Sprigge and had forgotten Farrell. 

2. Rockefeller University Press, 1976. 

3. It was first published in Paul Boghossian and Christopher Peacocke, eds., New Essays on the 
A Priori (Oxford University Press, 2000). 


1. What Is It Like to Be a Bat? 


1. Examples are J. J. C. Smart, Philosophy and Scientific Realism (Routledge, 1963); David K. 
Lewis, “An Argument for the Identity Theory,” Journal of Philosophy 1966; Hilary Putnam, 
“The Nature of Mental States” [1967], in Putnam, Mind, Language and Reality: Philosophical 
Papers, vol. II (Cambridge University Press, 1975); D. M. Armstrong, A Materialist Theory of 
the Mind (Routledge, 1968); D. C. Dennett, Content and Consciousness (Routledge, 1969). I 
have expressed earlier doubts in “Armstrong on the Mind,” Philosophical Review 1970; 
“Brain Bisection and the Unity of Consciousness,” Synthese 1971; and a review of Dennett, 
Journal of Philosophy 1972. See also Saul Kripke, Naming and Necessity [1972] (Harvard 
University Press, 1980) esp. pp. 144-155; and M. T. Thorton, “Ostensive Terms and 
Materialism,” The Monist 1972. 

2. Perhaps there could not actually be such robots. Perhaps anything complex enough to behave 
like a person would have experiences. But that, if true, is a fact which cannot be discovered 
merely by analyzing the concept of experience. 

3. It is not equivalent to that about which we are incorrigible, both because we are not 
incorrigible about experience and because experience is present in animals lacking language 
and thought, who have no beliefs at all about their experiences. 

4. Cf. Richard Rorty, “Mind-Body Identity, Privacy, and Categories,” The Review of Metaphysics 
1965, esp. pp. 37-38. 

5. By “our own case” I do not mean just “my own case,” but rather the mentalistic ideas that we 
apply unproblematically to ourselves and other human beings. 
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Therefore the analogical form of the English expression “what it is like” is misleading. It does 
not mean “what (in our experience) it resembles,” but rather “how it is for the subject 
himself.” 

Any intelligent extraterrestrial beings totally different from us. 

It may be easier than I suppose to transcend inter-species barriers with the aid of the 
imagination. For example, blind people are able to detect objects near them by a form of 
sonar, using vocal clicks or taps of a cane. Perhaps if one knew what that was like, one could 
by extension imagine roughly what it was like to possess the much more refined sonar of a 
bat. The distance between oneself and other persons and other species can fall anywhere on a 
continuum. Even for other persons the understanding of what it is like to be them is only 
partial, and when one moves to species very different from oneself, a lesser degree of partial 
understanding may still be available. The imagination is remarkably flexible. My point, 
however, is not that we cannot know what it is like to be a bat. I am not raising that 
epistemological problem. My point is rather that even to form a conception of what it is like to 
be a bat (and a fortiori to know what it is like to be a bat) one must take up the bat’s point of 
view. If one can take it up roughly, or partially, then one’s conception will also be rough or 
partial. Or so it seems in our present state of understanding. 

The problem I am going to raise can therefore be posed even if the distinction between more 
subjective and more objective descriptions or viewpoints can itself be made only within a 
larger human point of view. I do not accept this kind of conceptual relativism, but it need not 
be refuted to make the point that psychophysical reduction cannot be accommodated by the 
subjective-to-objective model familiar from other cases. 

The problem is not just that when I look at the Mona Lisa, my visual experience has a certain 
quality, no trace of which is to be found by someone looking into my brain. For even if he did 
observe there a tiny image of the Mona Lisa, he would have no reason to identify it with the 
experience. 

The relation would therefore not be a contingent one, like that of a cause and its distinct effect. 
It would be necessarily true that a certain physical state felt a certain way. Saul Kripke (in 
Naming and Necessity) argues that causal behaviorist and related analyses of the mental fail 
because they construe, e.g., “pain” as a merely contingent name of pains. The subjective 
character of an experience (“its immediate phenomenological quality,” Kripke calls it [p. 152]) 
is the essential property left out by such analyses, and the one in virtue of which it is, 
necessarily, the experience it is. My view is closely related to his. Like Kripke, I find the 
hypothesis that a certain brain state should necessarily have a certain subjective character 
incomprehensible without further explanation. No such explanation emerges from theories 
which view the mind-brain relation as contingent, but perhaps there are other alternatives, not 
yet discovered. A theory that explained how the mind-brain relation was necessary would still 
leave us with Kripke’s problem of explaining why it nevertheless appears contingent. That 
difficulty seems to me surmountable, in the following way. We may imagine something by 
representing it to ourselves either perceptually, sympathetically, or symbolically. I shall not try 
to say how symbolic imagination works, but part of what happens in the other two cases is 
this. To imagine something perceptually, we put ourselves in a conscious state resembling the 
state we would be in if we perceived it. To imagine something sympathetically, we put 
ourselves in a conscious state resembling the thing itself. (This method can be used only to 
imagine mental events and states—our own or another’s.) When we try to imagine a mental 
state occurring without its associated brain state, we first sympathetically imagine the 
occurrence of the mental state: that is, we put ourselves into a state that resembles it mentally. 
At the same time, we attempt to perceptually imagine the non-occurrence of the associated 
physical state, by putting ourselves into another state unconnected with the first: one 
resembling that which we would be in if we perceived the non-occurrence of the physical 
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state. Where the imagination of physical features is perceptual and the imagination of mental 
features is sympathetic, it appears to us that we can imagine any experience occurring without 
its associated brain state, and vice versa. The relation between them will appear contingent 
even if it is necessary, because of the independence of the disparate types of imagination. 
(Solipsism, incidentally, results if one misinterprets sympathetic imagination as if it worked 
like perceptual imagination: it then seems impossible to imagine any experience that is not 
one’s own.) 

See “Mental Events” [1970], in Davidson, Essays on Action and Events (Oxford University 
Press, 1980); though I don’t understand the argument against psychophysical laws. 

Similar remarks apply to my paper “Physicalism,” Philosophical Review 1965. 

This question also lies at the heart of the problem of other minds, whose close connection with 
the mind-body problem is often overlooked. If one understood how subjective experience 
could have an objective nature, one would understand the existence of subjects other than 
oneself. 

I have not defined the term “physical.” Obviously it does not apply just to what can be 
described by the concepts of contemporary physics, since we expect further developments. 
Some may think there is nothing to prevent mental phenomena from eventually being 
recognized as physical in their own right. But whatever else may be said of the physical, it has 
to be objective. So if our idea of the physical ever expands to include mental phenomena, it 
will have to assign them an objective character—whether or not this is done by analyzing 
them in terms of other phenomena already regarded as physical. It seems to me more likely, 
however, that mental- physical relations will eventually be expressed in a theory whose 
fundamental terms cannot be placed clearly in either category. 


2. Further Thoughts: The Psychophysical Nexus 
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Mark Solms, The Hidden Spring: A Journey to the Source of Consciousness (Norton, 2021). 


